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All garments are made under Fair and Sanitary 
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label being attached to the pockets of garments bear- 


In addition, the superior quality of these goods is widely known, and for quality and workman- 


ship are the lowest priced garments in the Market. 


fellow-unionists, more especially when you can obtain better value for your money. 


Workingmen patronize the product of your 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS , 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 





Vou. I. 


‘** Discourse may want an animated ‘ No,’ 
To brush the surface, and to make it flow ; 
But still remember, if you mean to please, 
To press your point with modesty and ease."’ 
Cowper 
as - 
The Toronto Trade and Labor Council. 
BY D. J. O'DONOGHUE. 

Canada is little spoken of by those who take public 
cognizance of the progress of the labor movement in 
the United States, in Great Britain or on the continent 
of Europe, yet it may surprise many to be informed 
that, in proportion to its population and the peculiar 
geographical situation of its several provinces, the 
Dominion of Canada ranks with the best in battling 
for Unionism and the interest of the brotherhood of 
man, without the embodiment of which principle any 
form of labor organization falls far short of its mission. 
In elaboration of the assertion, and with the object of 
stimulating, and perhaps in some degree edifying those 
engaged in ‘‘the good fight’’ wherever the FEDERA- 
TIONIST circulates, a few facts may not be altogether 
uninteresting, although owing to limited space they 
will fail of doing full justice to the subject. 

As far back as 1873 a labor congress was held in the 
city of Toronto ; in the year following at Ottawa, in a 
room in the Federal House of Parliament, and in 1875 
in the city of St. Catharines, near to Niagara Falls. 
Need it be observed that these annual meetings of the 
representatives of trade unions in Canada were no un- 
certain indications of the existence and activity of 
local organizations, and most of which had interna- 
tional affiliation with their like in the United States. 
Even thus early, too, they succeeded in impressing 
their views in some degree upon the minds of legisla- 
tors, for, in 1872, owing to the arrest of some of the 
officers of the Typographical Union in Toronto during 
the fight for a nine-hour working day, and in which 
that body was selected to lead the van, Parliament 
passed the Trades Union Act, practically declaring 
trade unions legal in Canada. 

During all the years subsequent to 1872, trade coun- 
cils existed at more or less irregular intervals in many 
cities of the Dominion, and always with good effect. 
From 1871 or 1872 down to the present, the city of 
Toronto always had such a body—the Trades Assem- 
bly—until 1881, and from then to the present date the 
Trades and Labor Council. This organization has, 
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through its good judgment, activity and never-tiring 
perseverance, always given a healthful stimulus to the 
labor movement not only in the Province of Ontario, 
but throughout the Dominion as well, as has been 
specially testified at more than one Canadian labor 
congress. 

The constitution and rules governing Toronto Trades 
and Labor Council are remarkable for brevity and 
clearness, and it is most complimentary to both that 
rarely indeed is there an appeal from the ruling of the 
chair. It has often been conceded by those competent 
to judge, that other Canadian representative hodies, 
not excepting parliament or the provincial legislatures, 
could, with advantage, take a lesson in more ways than 
one from the manner in which Toronto Trades ‘and 
Labor Council always transacts its business. Local 
bodies are entitled to representation in this central 
organization according to a fixed ratio of membership. 
The Council is sustained financially by a 3 cents per 
quarter capitation tax on the membership of the bodies 
represented. It has no power to levy a tax for any pur- 
pose whatever, nor is any subordinate body obliged to 
conform to any of its recommendations. Its functions 
are advisory theoretically, and yet its influence for good 
in many directions is greater and more respected than if 
it possessed mandatory powers. In its councils the 
selfish person, the charlatan, the office-seeker and the 
politician, first, is weighed at the proper value as a rule. 
Such people, and those of but one idea as a *‘ cure-all*’ 
for all the evils and drawbacks that the working classes 
have to contend against, rarely remain long in that 
council. The delegates to and officers of thé council are 
elected semi-annually. Besides its executive, the coun- 
cil has four standing committees—the legislative, the 
municipal, the educational and the label. To these are 
referred for consideration, inquiry.and report, all ques- 
tions coming under these heads. ‘Through this method 
much valuable time is saved, every subject is calmly ’ 
weighed, and the ultimate judgment of the council is 
sound. Some of the present delegates to the council 
had the honor of being factors of the Trades Assembly 
in the years prior to 1881, so that there is always pres- 
ent or in close communion a leaven of long and prac- 
tical experience among the newer elements. ‘ 

The statutes of Ontario alone contain thirty or forty 
laws in the intetest of those who live by daily toil—all 
traceable, if not mainly owing, to the persevering and 
judicious efforts of Toronto Trades and Labor Council. 





In its attention to municipal matters, it has become a 
great lever for good, both as af.ecting the interests of 
the working people and those «.- the general commu- 
nity. In matters educational it has secured the issu- 
ance of free text-books, scribblers, etc., in the public 
schools by the school board, and the establishment and 
sustenance by the city council of an evening free tech- 
nical school with a present attendance of some six hun- 
dred pupils, chiefly workingmen and the children of 
working people, who are obliged to earn a living during 
ordinary working hours. Again, it persistently agitates 
for the call and use of the union label on all goods 
on the part of consumers. 

So far the Toronto Trades and Labor Council has 
been unsuccessful in securing direct labor representa- 
tion either in the federal parliament, the provincial 
legislature or in the city council, although making an 
effort in these directions on more than one occasion. 
Defeat in this does not dishearten, however, for still the 
council pursues the tenor of its way, as if such defeats 
were anticipated under the slow but none the less cer- 
tain march of education (often dearly paid for) and 
evolution. Some there are who say working people 
very often value too lightly rights which they secure 
too easily. 

It is a tribute also to Toronto Trades and Labor 
Council that its representatives, if not always success- 
ful, are nevertheless invariably treated with respect, at 
least by the governing authorities, whether federal, 
provincial or municipal. It has always sought to be 
right, and as a consequence it is honored by the detes- 
tation of combines, trusts and dishonest contractors of 
every grade and class. While never forgetting sound 
abstract labor principles and aims, this Trades and 
Labor Council devotes much attention to doing, in the 
interest of its constituents, whatever is found practica- 
ble now and here, Another fact worthy of note in con- 
nection with the labors of this central labor organiza- 
tion in Toronto is, that, with the exception of the 
legitimate expense incidental to representation at the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada (analogous to 
the A. F. of L. in some degree), not a cent has ever been 
asked by or paid to any of its members for time lost or 
work performed in the interest of working people at 
the instance of the council. Men who are honest and 
in earnest in the labor cause must always be prepared 
to make some personal sacrifices on behalf of their 
clients—at least this has always been a predominant 
axiom in the Trades and Labor Council of Toronto. 
Always optignistic as to the future, there is no flagging 
in securing what may be possible to-day, and in this 
way is set a lesson not readily to be forgotten by the 
trade-unionists of the future. Naturally, those who 
have in the past taken an active part in the labor move- 
ment in Ontario, and especially in Toronto, are much 
flattered by the following quotation from a letter writ- 
ten by Mr. A. W. Wright when a member of the execu- 
tive board of the order of K. of L. Writing from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., he said: ‘‘ While there is still a good 
deal of legislation which we labor cranks think should 
be enacted, I am free to say that Ontario has not much 
to learn from any State in the Union in this respect, 
and is immeasurably in advance of most of them.” 
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A Few Remarks on John Burns. 
BY JOHN KANE, EDITOR OF THE UNITED MINE WORK- 
ERS’ JOURNAL. 

Who among us has ever done justice to himself or 
his principles in ‘‘one try?’’ Echo answers, Who? 
Who among us, who have for years been trying to do 
justice to our principles, has ever had justice done him 
by that great molder of American public opinion, the 
daily press? Echo reverberates the same woeful sound, 
Who? 

These two, it seems to me, are cogent enough reasons 
for the misapprehension of the effects of John Burns’ 
mission to America, especially among those whose 
opinion of the man was gleaned from the reports of 
the Associated Press, and the editorials written by pens 
dipped in monopolistic gall. But even those who met 
John Burns while here must have met him in a casual 
way only, and his speeches, even to those who heard 
them, could not give a just conception of the man's 
inner soul, for this can not be grasped from a man’s 
‘‘one try,’’ unless that one try be the well digested, 
timely prepared,deliberately and cooly uttered thoughts 
accumulated for a set occasion. It is not necessary to 
say to those who heard our recent visitor that every 
word uttered by him in his speeches was extemporane- 
ously delivered. Doubtless the man is possessed of a 
good deal of self assurance—he would not have sus- 
tained his Scottish ancestry otherwise ; doubtless he 
was not smitten before hand with the grandipose char- 
acter of Our Sacred Institutions—he would have belied 
his English egotism had he been so. But he shares 
this native Scottish assurance and this English egotism 
in far less degree than the American sons of Scotch 
forebears and English sires share in that American 
pride and insulated contempt of things beyond their 
naked vision, to which is very much due the proverbial 
stagnation of things industrial and progressive in this 
country. John Burns, with all his assurance (if it is 
assurance), is to-day the most notable internationalist 
and cosmopolitan in the ranks of labor in the world. 

But his seeming self-assurance may not have been 
assurance after all. It might have been pity, and who 
will say there was not room for pity? He admitted 
that oppression and tyranny reigned in the land he 
hailed from. He recognized the cause of this—centu- 
ries of militarism and monarchy, which, by the way, 
they are fast emerging from ; but what must have been 
the man’s astonishment to find in this lauded land of 
ideal republican democratic government, this land of 
unsurpassed resources and means of human sustenance, 
which, alone, among all the lands of the earth, was 
reputed in his own country to be the land where was 
‘*bread and work for all;'’ what must have been his 
disgust, his sorrow and his pity, to find himself ad- 
dressing citizens of this land, many of whom bore on 
their faces the agonizing tokens of hunger and destitu- 
tion?* Was it to be expected that this man, who has 





*It isa fact that John Burns had hardly left Nelsonville, O., 
when a committee of representative citizens approached Gov- 
ernor McKinley for aid for the starving people of the Hocking 
Valley. Since then the whole country has been alive with re 
ports of the extensive want and destitution reigning there 
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done so much toward the alleviation of suffering and 
the unification of the forces of labor in his own country, 
where household suffrage is only a thing of a decade's 
existence, and where manhood suffrage is yet being 
fought for ; was it to be expected, we.say, that he, sée- 
ing our condition here, after a century of universal 
suffrage, would pat us on the back and say, ‘* Good 
boys, you are doing nobly?" Borrowing from that 
slang, the disgusting and continued use of which 
helps so much to persuade us of our own smartness, I 
will say, ‘‘Not much.’’ Had he done so he would 
have only imitated that brood of ‘‘ flap-doodlers'’ who 
are so much in evidence around cross roads at election 
seasons (which, God knows, is nearly all seasons), as 
well as that other genius that is always ‘‘in it’? on 
‘‘the Fourth,’’ and other like occasions. 

Mr. Burns attended the American Federation of 
Labor Convention. He heard there of how politics, or 
‘the Science of Government,’’ was kept at a distance 
by labor organizations, as though it were a mammoth 
rattlesnake. He heard, also, at the same time, pub- 
liely, or, if not publicly, then he was told privately, of 
one John W. Hayes and one man Sovereign who were 
at loggerheads, even to the extent of disrupting some 
of our labor organizations, with a host of other men 
representing certain crafts, and that all these men were 
labor men, working for labor’s interests. He also 
heard of certain proscriptive organizations which were 
rampant among us, whose standard of manhood was 
that you worship God according to certain stereotyped 
forms, and that if you conformed to another style of 
worship of the Infinite you were not fit to be trusted 
in any capacity, neither as an employe, an officer, a 
citizen, nor in fact good for anything but for the devil, 
who was your father. 

All these things John Burns saw or heard of, with a 
multitude of other similar things, and he knew that 
some of them never had been known in his own land, 
while others were antiquated even half a century ago, 
and the man would have been a hypocrite of the deepest 
dye did he not upbraid us for them, especially seeing 
that we are so vain-glorious ourselves about the things 
that we possess. 

He expected to see the honest fruits of an honest 
republic. Instead he found the putrified effects of 
venality in high places, with the people so ignorant— 
no, I will not put it that way, for the people are not 
ignorant—but rather the servants of the people, having 
woven a mesh-work of laws, constitutions, decisions, 
financial systems, precedents, customs, decrees, stat- 
utes, equities, rights, etc., etc., etc., ad infinitum, to 
such an extent as to bewilder and bamboozle any set 
of beings below the order of archangels, and which 
have rendered it necessary for an ingenious Georgia 
Populist to find the only means of preventing national 
insanity by inventing the term, ‘‘ Where are we at,”’ 
which has been in favor for at least two years as the 
great antidote. 

John Burns could not understand why, that in a 
country purely—that is, supposedly so—democratic, 
the people most affected by laws and government, the 


laborers, should shirk from politics. He could not 
understand a working class, with access to schools, 
allowing one or two, or a half dozen men, to disrupt 
their unions. He could not understand religious in- 
tolerance in a free and enlightened republic. He could 
not understand subsidized political societies. He could 
not understand why we had not a workingman's party 
instead of two rich men's parties. He couldn't see 
why, with want on one side, and the most brutal plu- 
tocracy in the world on the other, it was so hard for 
workingmen to crystalize their ideas, and if energy 
had to be spent, spend it altogether in one line against 
the common enemy, instead of spending it against each 
other by fighting on two opposite sides. And because 
he could not understand these things he became dis- 
gusted, and told us a few truths. If we are wise, in- 
stead of getting ‘‘on our ear,’’ we will take heed of 
the words of a man whose life so far has been spent in 
behalf not only of the working people of his own coun- 
try, but of all Europe, and whose greatest ambition is 
to die still working for the same cause. 


-_s 


A Daily Labor Press. 
BY R. L. STRAUSS. 


Cassimir Perrier, feeling himself unable to check the 
growth of the labor party in France, resigned his posi- 
tion. The German government seeks in vain to stem 
the tide of progress marching under the banner of 
labor. The workingmen in Europe are pressing for- 
ward, they declare, for a republican form of govern- 
ment, and assert the rights of labor, and their demands 
are emphasized by their representatives in parliament. 
The right of government by the people and political 
equality, for which the laborer in Europe strives to-day, 
and for whose advocacy his leaders suffer persecution 
and imprisonment, has been secured for us by our an- 
cestors in the last century ; but that right must be used, 
otherwise it will be lost. 

Capital rules in Eurepe by depriving the laborer of 
the ballot, or limiting ‘its use. Capital rules in the 
United States by inducing the laborer not to use it for 
his interest. For the last thirty years legislation has 
been completely in the hands of capitalists, who have 
succeeded in impoverishing the people and enriching 
the few. One-tenth of the population owns nine-tenths 
of the country’s wealth. Every law passed was for the 
interest of capital, and when a demand of labor was 
recognized it was only done for the sake of deception. 
An éight-hour law was passed, but no provision was 
made for its enforcement ; ng penalty was attached to 
its violation, and then the hypocritical cry was raised 
that the law could not be enforced. How much longer 
shall labor remain under the lash‘of capital? How 
long will the laborer endure a refusal of his just de- 
mands? Let the workingmen of the United States 
come to the front, and let their voices be heard in the 
government of this country. No strike can be success- 
ful as long as the government elected by workingmen 
stands by capital and throws labor leaders into prison. 
Let the laborers elect representatives pledged to their 
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interests and uo strike will fail, for none will be needed. 
Capital has used the government to impoverish and to 
enslave the people. Let labor arise and unfurl its flag 
of equal right and justice. Everything that represents 
wealth ; everything that makes life sweet and pleasant 
is produced by the laborer, who is deprived of his 
legitimate share. But how can labor force a recogni- 
tion of its rights and obtain legislation in its behalf ? 

let us learn from our enemies; let us employ the 
weapons with which capital has enslaved labor and free 
it from the yoke. : 

CAPITAL’S WEAPON IS THE PRESS. 

By means of the press they succeeded in dividing the 
workingmen into two camps hostile to labor’s interest. 
By means of the press they deceived the people with 
regard to their true welfare and impoverished them to 
enrich the few. By means of the press they misled 
public opinion and caused the people to tolerate McKin- 
ley’s action in the miners’ strike and Cleveland's inter- 
ference in the railroad strike. When, as a boy, I read 
an account of the peasants uprising in the middle ages, 
I was fired with indignation at the alleged outrages by 
the peasantry, and I read with great satisfaction how 
the revolt was put down and the leaders hung and im- 
prisoned, but when I read the facts in an impartial his- 
tory, how the peasant had been reduced to serfdom and 
the most abject poverty, and that they only rose to se- 
cure an alleviation of their sufferings, my sympathies 
were transferred. When the daily press pictured the 
outrages of participants in the railroad and mining 
strikes in the most glowing colors, I heard many work- 
ingmen express satisfaction at the actions of McKinley 
and Cleveland. Had an independent labor paper given 
a true account of these things how different would 
have been these men's verdict. 

Men of the Federation of Labor, you represent to-day 
the intelligence of American workingmen, for you have 
recognized the solidarity of labor when you formed 
your union. Unfold the banner of labor’s right and 
the people will be with you. The control of capital 
over our government must be stopped, and the only 
means to accomplish that result is an independent 
press. Let a daily paper be started in the largest cities 
of the United States under the auspices of the Federa- 
tion of Labor and sent to every member for the cost of 
production. Let every member be assessed one dollar, 
for the payment of which he will receive the paper for 
six months, A large circulation would thus be secured 
immediately, advertisements, which are the chief reve- 
nue of our great dailies, could be obtained and success 
of the enterprise be assured. 

Most labor papers are started on too small a scale and 
starve to death for want of advertisements, but a large 
circulation and love for the laborers’ patronage would 
soon overcome the merchants’ prejudices against a 
labor paper. 

The demands of labor could be explained to the peo- 
ple and public opinion could be rescued from the con- 
trol of a depraved press. Look what the German labor 
party, seconded by a powerful press, has accomplished 
jn a country where free speech is fettered! It has the 


greatest number of voters, and if electorial districts 


“were justly divided it would be the strongest political 


party in the Reichstag ; as it is, it causes the emperor 
to tremble on his throne. 

Our capitalistic press has formed a conspiracy against 
the people to keep them in ignorance even of how they 
are governed. Every speech displeasing to capital, in 
congress or senate, is either suppressed or distorted to 
suit the interests of trusts and monopolies. The papers 
of the two capitalistic parties, while apparently antag- 
onizing one another, have formed a common league, 
like two lawyers, who, while they defend opposing cli- 
ents, divide the fees after the trial. Frequently papers 
belonging to both political parties have a common 
proprietor. Gould and the sugar trust, according to 
their own confession, subsidized the republican and 
democratic bosses. 

Had a verbal report been given by the press to the 
people of the speeches in the house when the inter- 
state commerce law was passed, such injunctions as 
were granted in the railroad strike would have been 
impossible, nor would Woods and Taft have dared to 
prostitute justice. 

Had an independent labor press existed in this coun- 
try, republican McKinley would not have helped the 
capitalistic oppressor by sending his militia against the 
miners, neither would democratic Cleveland have shot 
down the railroad men with his soldiers. 

Despotic and capitalistic government fear only one 
thing, and that is an independent press. Russia, there- 
fore, applies the censorship and the American capital- 
ist buys and bribes the daily papers. 

Combat the enemy with its own weapon, but let us 
use it for freedom and justice, and God will be with us. 

Control of the government can be secured. The 
principle proclaimed by the fathers of this glorious 
country, government by the people, for the people, 
and the greatest good to the greatest number, can then 
be put into practice. 

A daily labor press would prove the greatest organ- 
izer and educator that can be obtained for labor's cause, 
and with the intelligent co-operation of labor’s friends 
assured us, we have reason to hope for and expect an 
early emancipation from the present cruel system of 
wage slavery. 





It is announced by a competent authority that 
75,000,000 bushels of wheat have this year been fed to 
hogs and cattle. And yet the five-cent loaf of bread 
has not gained an ounce by this extravagant dietary. 
Who is pocketing the difference between’ the fifty- 
cent wheat and the dollar ditto that goes into the poor 
man’s loaf. What trust is at work to skin the poor 
farmer of his last layer of cuticle ?—/arned ( Kan.) 
Totler. 

- LE Ie ees 

The federation of the political and industrial organ- 
izations of New South Wales is an accomplished fact. 
There will be two branches—district councils for in- 
dustrial action, and district assemblies for political 
action, 
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Some Economic Fallacies. 
BY WILLIAM H. JOHNSON. 

No. I. Zhat lavish expenditure on the part of the rich 
benefits the laboring classes. 

No economic error is commoner than the belief that 
the luxury of the opulent promotes the well-being of 
the producing classes. It is based on the undeniable 
fact, that money is thereby put into circulation and 
ultimately finds its way into the pockets of the work- 
ing people whose labor produces the articles of luxury. 
The more lavish the expenditure the better for the 
community, it is supposed. And this argument is fre- 
quently advanced to justify the wanton extravagance 
of a certain class. Such persons are regarded as unin- 
tentional benefactors of their fellow-men. On the other 
hand, saving on the part of the prosperous is supposed 
to impoverish wage-earners by depriving them of work 
which they would otherwise have to do. The capital- 
ist who lives moderately and lays by a part of his in- 
come, is viewed as a blood-sucker, who is steadily 
diverting so much of the community's wealth into his 
private coffers. 

That we may better understand the true working of 
the economic laws concerned, let us suppose three 
cases : 

1. Aisa prudent business man, saving a portion of 
his income. In the popular imagination he is supposed 
to hoard this sum in his own keeping. As a matter of 
fact, he does just the opposite thing. So soon as he 
finds himself in possession of a surplus, he seeks an in- 
vestment for it, because he means that it shall be gain- 
ing an increase. Therefore, he either puts it directly 
into some enterprise of production or distribution, 
affording employment to labor, or he places it at inter- 
est in some financial institution, where it is available 
to employers of labor seeking the means of carrying on 
their undertakings. In any case, it surely finds its way 
into the channels of industry. And, as capital so used, 
under fair conditions, reproduces itself with an in- 
crease, each year’s saving goes to swell, by ever larger 
amounts, the volume of circulating capital, thus giv- 
ing employment to constantly larger numbers of wage- 
earners. 

2. Bis a miser. He distrusts banks and loves his 
money too much to let it go out of his sight. There- 
fore he simply hoards—puts his savings in old stock- 
ings and hides them about his den. In this case, you 
observe, the money is withdrawn from circulation. 
But it is not lost. Its usefulness is simply suspended. 
Some day B will die, or a burglar will relieve him of 
his hoards. Then the money will go into circulation 
once more. In the meantime the community simply 
loses the benefit of the sum thus withdrawn from cir- 
culation, and to that limited extent the general inter- 
ests suffer. 

3. C isarich spendthrift. He takes no account of 
money, but throws it out freely on every side. What 
takes place in this case? In the first instance an unde- 
niable benefit to labor. C’s palatial residence gives 
employment to an army of workmen in building and 
decorating it; his steam yacht to others; his country 
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residence, his horses and carriages to yet others. In 
short, a small host of people derive the whole or a part 
of their maintenance from his lavish expenditure. No 
wonder that to the thoughtless he seems to be, in his 
selfish enjoyment, a public benefactor. 

But note that the money so spent does not reproduce 
itself. Excepting only the temporary benefit to the 
work-people employed, the expenditure has resulted 
in unprofitable consumption. The community is not 
advantaged by it. Rather is it injured. For since the 
wines, silks, laces, furniture, costly viands and other 
articles of luxury will be replaced, the tendency of 
such expenditure is to draw industry from creating 
articles of usefulness to the whole community to creat- 
ing wares such as a pampered taste demands. Imagine 
a large number of persons and a large amount of capi- 
tal now engaged in producing food, clothing, hats and 
the like things to be attracted to making high-priced 
objects of fashionable demand, plainly the effect would 
be to render the necessaries of life dearer to the mass 
of the people on account of the limited output. Thus 
a class of persons like C inevitably tends to impoverish 
a community by diverting its industries from channels 
of useful productiveness to creating the means of luxu- 
rious enjoyment, unavoidably making the means of 
living scarcer and dearer. 

When Europeans first penetrated India, they got the 
most extravagant ideas of its wealth because they found 
its rulers living in a sumptuousness which passed the 
dreams of the imagination. A closer acquaintance 
with the real conditions taught them that the enormous 
retinues, the thrones studded with pearls and diamonds, 
the harems filled with purchased beauty, were built on 
the squalid misery of the millions, and that, inasmuch 
as industry “had been largely diverted to catering to 
wanton luxury, India was in reality a wretchedly poor 
country. When Paul Bourget, the distinguished French 
author, visited the homes of the four hundred in New- 
port, his criticism was that everything was excessive ; 
houses too palatial, too much costly furniture in them, 
too much gilding, to many mirrors, to much bric-a- 
brac, too much silver and gold on the tables, too much 
rich food, too great profusion of expensive wines ; in 
brief, a barbaric ostentation and a lavish prodigality 
that amazed the brilliant Frenchman, accustomed as he 
was to Parisian elegance. Possibly he might have 
found, on a closer view, the same relation existing be- 
tween this social extreme and its opposite as that which 
has been ascertained to connect the splendor of orien- 
tal courts with the squalor of oriental villages. We 
shall best see the hurtful influence of a wantonly lavish 
class by imagining the processes which I have supposed 
at the beginning to be extended through a series of 
years. 

1. A dies, let us say, after a life-time of saving. His 
annual surplus has gone on steadily reproducing itself 
with increase. If, at the first, it added enough to the 
productive industry of the country to employ a hand- 
ful of workerg, it now gives occupation to hundreds. 
Most likely he has had no benevolent motive whatever, 
but has simply followed the bent of his own inclina- 





tions. Still the influence of his life has been good, be- 
cause his money has been kept in channels of profita- 
ble production. He has added to the wealth and well- 
being of the community. 

2. Bdies. His savings have not been augmented 
by interest or profit. They have, also, been withdrawn 
from circulation through many years, and to that ex- 
tent the community has suffered. But the sum is safe 
and undiminished. And now that B is dead, it will 
pass into other hands and will soon flow into the chan- 
nels of industry. On the whole, his selfish greed has 
not wrought much injury. 

3. Calsodies. A vast fortune has passed through 
his hands. But what remains to the world of it? 
Searcely anything. A house, which somebody will buy 
for a fraction of what has been lavished on it ; a yacht, 
pleasure horses, carriages and the like, offset, quite 
likely, by debts exceeding their value, are all that re- 
main to show for squandered sums which, rightly used, 
would have employed a moderate sized population. 
And there is discharged upon the community a retinue 
of servants demoralized by rendering obsequious service 
to the caprices of a luxurious master and having no 
fitness for any useful work in the world. 

Better would it have been for society if C’s income 
had been yearly thrown into the sea, for its one benefit, 
the employment temporarily given to waye-earners, 
has been outweighed by the injurious effect it has had 
in stimulating unproductive consumption. And un- 
productive consumption surely and steadily impover- 
ishes a community. 

The worst economic enemy to a people's well-being 
is a lavish and luxuriousclass. Not only is its extrava- 
gance in shameful contrast with surrounding poverty, 
but it directly tends to produce it. 


—_—_——__—_e-2—__ 


The Period of Mental Revolt. 


BY FRANK A. MYERS. 

The world grows and ages. 

By the wor/d is meant the. people and their modes of 
existence and feeling and thinking, as manifested in 
manners, customs, conditions, work, actions, living, 
literature. 

In the infancy, then, of the world, or mankind, as 
in the infancy of a human creature to-day, the struggle 
was chiefly for physical existence. This idea is not a 
conclusion from a parallel, but from the broad premise 
of history—not a fact of logic, but of events. Nation 
after nation, moved by some idea predominating for 
the moment (an idea perhaps narrow, immature, in- 
complete, speculative) arose upon the frothy current 
of time, swept along like drift in a swollen river, con- 
quered less strong nations, and wiped the people and 
their principles off the face of time, only, at a subse- 
quent period to be brought under themselves. 

Permit the digression a moment: How true the in 
stability of all earthly things, as perishable; as uncer 
tain life itself! The uncertainty, the intangibility 
of ambitions and hopes; the oppressing certainty of 
poverty and death—nothing seems worth struggling 
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for but life itself, if, indeed, it is worth it. This is 
uttered not in a pessimistic whine,—a mental attitude 
quite repulsive to us,—but in a true questioning spirit. 
It is a thought drawn out from a long sweep of the 
mental eye through the black night of the fatal, irre- 
trievable past, so little of which has been preserved ; 
a past that swallows all the dead ; a past crumbling 
even the peans in stone; a past full of remains and 
fragments and dead men’s bones ; a past clammy with 
the death-damp ; a past yielding up only a few ideas 
and experiments; a past with little cheerful in it; 
a past which is the dead part of the human column. 
This last idea may be expressed in this wise: We live 
at the top only, like the coral, and die at the base. 
The present is the top, the past is the base, and. so we 
will go on living to the end of time. But all this is 
said in an aside ; it is a feeling rather than a thought. 

But to proceed: 

Sweeping om down the long, gleomy graveyard of 
the past, like a howling nighthawk, we approach our 
own times. The great period of wars, and of nations 
strangers to one another, and of people contesting in 
the stadium for laurels, is passing. We are entering 
on the idea of arbitration as well as a period of mental 
revolt—the mental struggle superceding the physical, 
the agitating, constant battle of ideas displacing the 
horrors of arms, the mental revolt winning our victo- 
ries now instead of brawn and boomerang. Greece, 
Rome, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Media, Persia—all past; 
equality, republics, the people, liberty, spiritual free- 
dom, self-hood, self-doom—all the present. And the 
tendency in faith is toward atavism and altruism. The 
day, the won of spears and arrows and physical prowess 
has yielded to brains, and faith, and ideas. As a matter 
of fact there are now disagreeing opinions, unaccom- 
panied, however, by physical force, in infinite variety 
and quantity, but peaceful agitation is the law of con- 
duct to-day, and the past is furnishing the experience. 
This is to say, the world Aas lived and ¢s living. This 
is the present state of the universal human mind, 
which, still unfixed and unsettled, comes and goes like 
the tides, to-day one idea, to-morrow another, but all 
the time experimenting, testing, proving, rejecting, 
selecting and progressing, weighing the flotsam and 
jetsam of truth on the comers of never ceasing experi- 
ence. Already the daybreak of unity and peace has 
begun. We have great faith in man’s working out his 
own political salvation, in a certain sense. 

However, like all mighty and long lived things, the 
growth of mankind ur through the blackness of inex- 
perience into the sunlight of truth and reason, is slow. 
The Hebrews in the land of the Pharaohs caught the 
idea of Egyptian priesthood and mystery, and Moses 
and Aaron as scribes perpetuated them both in cus- 
toms and history. These ideal religious institutions 
were a revolt against the paganism: and idolatry in 
which they were then situated, and from which they 
were saved only by the political and social passage 
through the Red Sea. Even in Canaan, the land flow 
ing with milk and honey, and made glorious by the 
grapes of Eshcol, they had to oppose ideas dwelling in 
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the inhabitants by foree—extermination. Force and 
arms have long been used to suppress ideas that other 
men have set in judgment upon—men who want to be 
gods for others, self-constituted propagators of the 
right as ‘hey saw the right, but which everybody now 
acknowledges to have been wrong. At the present 
time monarchy in ideas is yielding to the popularity 
of a democracy in thought. Rome, that conquered 
the world, was swept out of existence by vandals and 
corruption. It is not always, under the power of force, 
that right ideas have triumphed, or even the best sur- 
vived. To us now the victorious and the vanquished 
ideas are the same—a mere fact on the record of the 
long, struggling, searching, groping, experimenting, 
adapting past. 

Skipping with Hiawathan strides along the border- 
land of the buried past, we see the introduction of 
moral ideas here and there, like light-houses along the 
shores of time. Moses, Confucius, Mencius, Socrates, 
Zoroaster, Gautama or Buddha, Christ, Mahomet, 
luther. And so, in this day we have debates, con- 
gresses, legislatures, assemblies, conventions, all over 
the world, sifting the truth from the chaff of error. 
The past and such of its records as have come down to 
us furnish a fixed basis for laws, precedents, customs— 
that is, these advantages spring up out of the past, 
Phoenix-like ; advantages, the only legacy that the dead 
past has left us; advantages difficult to separate from 
the perpetuated evils. Still, amid all, in the great, 
long, world-wide, never-ending struggle of day with 
night, truth with error, light with darkness, intelli- 
gence with ignorance, knowledge with inexperience, 
sentiment and principle with chaotic theory, right with 
wrong, we will gradually settle on the everlasting facts 
of our natures,and the eternal laws of our lives, and in 
the right time of ripe experience, stand crowned a king 
in the glorious light of peace and perfection—all be 
‘kings and priests,’’ because we will all possess our 
natural rights. 

—-- in ae - 

THE present issue closes the first volume of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. It is rare, indeed, a re- 
form magazine meets with the moderate success that 
has been ours, and, in reflecting upon the cause of this, 
we believe it can be explained in, first, a high degree 
of literary merit, gratuitously tendered, in great part, 
by our contributors; second, a constituency already 
existing in our membership ; third, our advertisers, and, 
fourth, the men who have unselfishly and unceasingly 
labored to build up a circulation. To all of these we 
tender our sincerest thanks, well knowing that were it 
not for their aid we might yet be without an official 
organ ; and we especially call the attention of our 
members to those business firms that have so practic- 
ally demonstrated their sympathies with labor's aspira- 
tions. It will be our aim in the future. to deserve the 
confidence already bestowed, to make this magazine 
second to none, and which may, in time, partly fill the 
gap mentioned by a correspondent in another column, 
the lack of a labor press. The removal of headquar- 
ters, as well as the large volume of extra work neces- 
sarily following the recent convention, have interfered 
somewhat with the issuance of this number, prevent- 
ing that time and supervision necessary to its usual 
standard of excellence, and hence indulgence is craved 
for any defect that may appear. A number of subscrip- 
tions will expire with this issue, which we hope will 
he promptly renewed. 


The State in Its Relation to Property 


BY PROF. F. S. HOFFMAN. 


The social and economic questions of our time are, 
by common consent, among the most important and 
difficult that have confronted the civilization of the 
world for centuries. The people of all countries are 
avowedly perplexed by them, and their most acute and 
careful thinkers frankly acknowledge that they have 
not yet been able to discover a clear and satisfactory 
answer. Moreover, these problems are not of the kind 
that, left to themselves, will work out their own solu- 
tion. The fact is just the opposite. The more the 
wealth of the country increases the more difficult and 
perplexing do these problems become. And yet it is 
daily growing more and more evident to every thought- 
ful observer that the peaceful settlement of these ques- 
tions, if it is to come at all, must not be deferred much 
longer. 

‘‘Itis perfectly vain to expect, 
cett, the great English economist, ‘‘ that there will not 
be threatenings of coming convulsions so long as the 
social and economic condition of great masses of the 
people remains what it is at the presenttime. England 
is constantly being glorified as the wealthiest of all 
nations. From every platform in the kingdom orators 
delight to parade the well known statistics about our 
vast and growing commerce. Each quarterly return 
from the board of trade shows an augmentation of ex- 
ports and imports. In spite, however, of all these evi- 
dences of accumulating wealth, the majority of our 
people have a severe struggle for existence, and no in- 
considerable minority live in abject misery and de- 
grading poverty. The more wealthy the nation is 
adimitted to be the more perilous does it become, and 
the more ominous of trouble, that one out of twenty of 
the nation should be a pauper."’ 

Whatever opinions men may hold about our social 
and economic perils, however greatly they may differ 
as to the way they should be met and averted, it must 
be allowed, I think, by all, that the idea of property 
lies at the very foundation of every one of these ques- 
tions, and must enter more deeply than any other idea 
into their final settlement. Every discussion of these 
problems that has anything of value in it does, as a 
matter of fact, center around this idea. The chief 
cause of the current unrest and dissatisfaction is the 
prevailing belief that our present laws concerning the 
ownership and use of property are based on force and 
not on justice. Whether this belief is justified by the 
facts is quite another matter. All I assert is that the 
present discontent is due to it, and that there is no 
way, with political power so generally distributed 
among the people as it is to-day, of lessening. this dis- 
content except by showing that this belief is an ill- 
founded belief, or by so altering the laws as to take 
away its ground and force. If the workers of the coun- 
try were once fully persuaded that they were receiving 
anything like their just portion of the national wealth, 
it would not be long before strikes would cease, and 
the relation of employer and employed be those of 


says Professor Faw- 


harmony and peace. 
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The first thing, therefore, for us to do in the present 
emergency is to give ourselves to a thorough and care- 
ful examination of the true nature of property, and 
then, and then only, shall we be able to determine in 
what manner it may justly be acquired. 

The moment we begin to reflect upon the matter we 
can not help seeing that the right to property is one of 
the most sacred rights of man. We can not imagine a 
people so degraded as to be entirely devoid of the idea 
of property, and no community has ever enjoyed pros- 
perity or attained a high degree of culture where the 
idea was held in slight esteem. Indeed, we may justly 
measure the progress of a nation in civilization and 
true worth by the clearness with which it apprehends 
this idea and the completeness with which it applies it 
to the ownership and use of every commodity that min- 
isters to human needs. 

In our search, therefore, for the true conception of 
property, let us notice at the outset that the true 
ground of the right to property is not first possession. 
No man gains a just title to a thing simply because he 
came upon it before some one else. Of course, occu- 
pation is one of the sigus of ownership, but it does not 
constitute its primary ground. If a person to-day 
should discover a new island in the Pacific, he would 
not for that reason alone have a right to undisputed 
possession. Suppose a band of shipwrecked sailors 
should be cast upon its shores. He could not justly 
claim that the fruits and springs and other means of 
subsistence he found there were exclusively his. The 
new world was not the property of Columbus because 
he discovered it, nor did it belong exclusively to the 
seattered bands of savages that occasionally roamed 
over its surface. Possession and use of a thing can 
never be an ultimate ground of ownership. Something 
else must come in to determine whether or not that 
possession be just. 

Neither is the right to property founded on a decree 
of the government. ‘ Property and laws,’’ says Bent- 
ham, ‘‘ were born together and will die together. Be- 
fore law, there was no property; take away the law 
and all property ceases."’ ‘The same erroneous view is 
advocated by Montesquieu. In speaking of the way 
men have come to adopt a civilized mode of life, he 
says: ‘ The political laws gave them liberty ; the civil 
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laws, property.’’ The natural consequence of this doc- 
trine is, that what the statute could make, it could at 
any time unmake. It necessitates the view that there 
is no ground for the right to property back of the de- 
crees of government. If this were true, justice would 
have no place in determining possession and use of 
property. All would be settled by an arbitrary fiat. 
Whatever the government decreed would be right. 
The hard-earned savings of a lifetime might be legis- 
lated away in a single night. The most industrious 
would have no more of a claim upon property as a re 
ward for their industry than the most indolent. The 
governors might at any time decree that all property 
should belong to themselves alone, and no voice could 


justly be raised to call the act in question. 
Nor is the real ground of property its utility. True, 


no community could exist without property. True, no 
community has been able to thrive without individual 
property. But that only shows us the result of prop- 
erty, not its ground. All we can claim from the stand- 
point of utility is that the excellent effects of property 
corroborate the rightfulness of its possession and use. 

The true and distinctive ground of property is labor. 
Property may be defined as the fruit of human labor. 
If there were no men in the world there would be no 
property. Man alone is the creator of all property. 
Before him there was scarcely anything but matter. 
Since then, and by his labor, he imparts an inter- 
changeable value to things, and this is the beginning 
of his progress. Man is capable of civilization because 
he can produce wealth. Other animals are swifter in 
the chase, better protected from the cold, and better 
armed for strife. But they can not produce property, 
and therefore can not advance beyond a certain fixed 
limit. They can be property, but not the owners and 
controllers of property. Man, however, because he is 
active, intelligent and free ; because he is a person, can 
so impress his personality on the objects of nature 
about him by his labor as to acquire a just title to prop- 
erty. In a highly civilized community there is scarcely 
a clod of earth or a leaf that does not bear that impress. 
Property, therefore, is a human product. By his labor 
man subdues nature and appropriates her to his own 
use. She thus rightly becomes his property. ‘* Man,"’ 
says Thiers, ‘‘ has a first property in his person and his 
faculties ; he has a second, less intimately connected 
with his being, but not less sacred, in the products of 
his faculties, which includes all that are called worldly 
possessions, and which society is in the highest degree 
interested in guaranteeing to him; for without this 
guarantee there would be no labor, without labor no 
civilization, not even necessaries, but instead destitu- 
tion, brigandage and barbarism.’’ 

Thus we see that the maxim ‘‘To the doer belongs 
his deed,”’ is as true of property as of morals. What- 
ever a man produces by his own powers is ethically 
his, and his claim to ownership should be respected 
against all comers. His natural right to the thing 
comes from the labor he has expended upon it, and is 
determined by the extent of that labor. Whatsoever 
laws the civil power may make concerning the posses- 
sion and use of property, it can never jusily ignore this 
right, and treat it as though it did not exist, any more 
than it can justly ignore any other natural right. 

But a matter of supreme importance to a thorough 
treatment of our subject is the fact that a natural right 
is not of necessity an absolute right. The natural right 
to property, like the natural right to ‘‘ life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness,”’ is never an absolute right. 
These rights, one and all, may justly be sacrificed in 
case the needs of the state require it. If a man’s life 
and liberty are at the disposal of the state, how much 
more is his property? The true state is an organism, 
and individuals are the members of that organism. 
The state is the unit, the individual a fraction of that 
unit. The well being of the organism as a whole is 
the thing of greatest moment, and should be the point 
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of view from which to treat the various parts. In the 
normal condition of affairs the lungs and the heart are 
best developed by developing the whole body. Every 
human being finds his true place only in the body- 
politic, and the true sphere for the exercise of his nat- 
ural rights is in his connection with his fellows in their 
corporate capacity as a state. 

The natural right to property, therefore, is ultimately 
resolvable into a state right. ‘The people, as an organic 
brotherhood, are to decide what disposition is to he 
made of all property. While the good of the individ- 
ual, and the preservation of his right to the products 
of his labors are of great importance, the welfare of 
the brotherhood as a whole is of far more importance, 
and should be the point of view from which the laws 
controlling the possession and use of property are fin- 
ally determined. ‘The good of the brotherhood as a 
whole is rarely in collision with the best interests of 
its individual members. ‘The laws of property that the 
state enacts will seldom need to set aside the natural 
right to property, but will almost always confirm and 
strengthen that right. But whatever the laws may be, 
they should never fail to be founded upon and to ac- 
cord with the following fundamental maxims: 

1. The supreme ownership of all the natural sources 
of property is with the state. The land, the water and 
the air, and all that they contain, are the common 
possession of the race. ‘They are under the supreme 
control of the whole people in their organic capacity 
asa state. Inasmuch as the support of every man is 
derived from the soil, the very existence of the state 
would be imperiled if the supreme ownership of the 
soil were not vested in the state itself. ‘That the com~ 
munity, and not the individuals of the community, 
originally owned the land is one of the best attested 
facts of history. 

Indeed, no state has ever given up that ownership. 
It has only allowed individuals under certain condi- 
tions and limitations to possess and use its territory. If 
a state should unconditionally give up its control, it 
would thereby cease to be a state. Its sovereignty 
would be gone. It would lose the very thing that 
makes it a state, and instead of one state, as many 
states as there were individuals would suddenly spring 
into being. If a state at any time adopts the system 
of individual control of its territory, the titles to the 
land are derived from the state and each citizen holds 
his land ever subject to the supreme control of the 
state. Whenever the land of the community gets into 
the hands of the few to the exclusion and injury of the 
many, or whenever the good of the state for any rea- 
son requires it, these titles may justly be revoked 
and individual control abolished. ‘The state is con- 
stantly doing it in the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain, and never was doing it to such an extent as at 
present. We have every reason to expect that as the 
needs of intercommunication increase and the people 
become better acquainted with the many injurious ef- 
fects of the present system, individual ownership will be 
much further limited. It is vain to argue that any system 
of land tenure is of necessity the best system. ‘The state 


should change its system with the needs of the people 
and keep it as nearly as possible in harmony with those 
needs. 

2. The state has the ultimate control of and respon- 
sibility for the methods of acquiring property. If the 
sources of property are under the supgseme control of 
the state, it is easy to see that all property derived 
from those sources should be under its control also, 
No individual can take any of the materials of wealth 
without the consent of the state and by his labor make 
them his property, and the state can never rightly give 
this consent except with the limitation that the ulti- 
mate ownership and control of all property is with 
itself. While the’ state therefore fully recognizes the 
natural right to property that comes from labor, it can 
not regard this right as absolute, but must itself deter- 
mine in what way and by what means property is to be 
acquired. It must prescribe the legitimate spheres of 
labor and check the useless and wicked expenditure of 
labor. It should prevent by every means in its power 
the acquisition of property by trickery, by chance, by 
counterfeiting, by combinations to force up prices 
without increasing values, and by immoral practices of 
any kind whatever. The state acts unworthily of itself 
and fails of its high calling if it does not make and 
execute such laws as will result in- bringing the pos- 
session of property, as far as the conditions allow, into 
the hands of those who create it. Any system of ac- 
quiring property that is not based on labor, can not 
contribute to the well-being of man. The only thing 
that is worthy of reward is work. It is a sopnd princi- 
ple of statecraft as well as of morality that he who will 
not work shall not eat. 

Because the government of a state has adopted in 
one set of circumstances certain regulations for the ac- 
cumulation of property and has formed them to con- 
tribute to the general welfare, is no sufficient reason 
why they should be continued at another time under a 
different set of circumstances. When a country is new, 
with much to be done and few to do it, laws concern- 
ing the accumulation of property may, with reason, 
greatly vary from what they should be in a country 
where the conditions are just the opposite. 

If the laws of any period in the history of a state do 
not result in the just distribution of the wealth of the 
community among the workers of that community on 
the basis of their labor, the state is responsible for the 
failure and should at once, through its government, 
repeal the old laws and enact new ones that will ac- 
complish that result, 

3. But the state is not merely the supreme power 
for determining the ways in which property can be 
acquired. It is also the supreme authority for deter- 
mining how it should be used after it is acquired. No 
individual member of the state has a right to use his 
property as he pleases. If he pleases.to use it for the 
injury of the state, to degrade and demoralize his fel- 
lows, the state, through its government, should put a 
limit upon his use of his property, and, if necessary, 
deprive him of it altogether. 

The principle of confiscation is a clear recognition 











of this right. All nations agree that if a citizen uses 
his property to abet the enemy in time of war he has 
violated the first principles of government, and has by 
this act cut himself off from his normal relation to the 
community, and deprived himself of the advantage 
that before belonged to him as a member of that com- 
munity. ‘The original condition on which the state 
allowed him control of his property has disappeared, 
and his individual right to the use of it has disappeared 
also. 

Any crime of any character constitutes a sufficient 
reason for the state to limit the use of property, and 
the more serious the crime the greater may be that 
limitation. Incorrigible criminals of every description 
should not be allowed in any degree the free use of 
property, for they constantly show by their repeated 
acts of lawlessness, their unworthiness of such a trust. 
Property that is devoted to a good end, and is accom- 
plishing a worthy purpose in one generation, may uot 
do so in another, ‘Ihe state, therefore, can never 
allow property to be devoted for an unlimited period 
to the promotion of any enterprise. At any time when 
the state sees that the welfare of the people is not 
furthered by such an enterprise, it should see to it 
that the property that supports it is devoted to some 
other end that does promote that welfare. 

The doctrine of the inviolability of vested rights 
rests on a false conception of the state, and before the 
true conception has no foundation whatever. ‘The true 
state will never allow any individual, or collection of 
individuals, to hold and use any given property any 
longer than such holding contributes to the common 
good. The moment it ceases to do so, that moment 
the vested right becomes violable. The government 
of one generation can never unalterably bind a future 
generation as to its use of property. It can never grant 
a franchise for the use of property that a future genera- 
tion can not annul, or make a contract that a future 
generation can not break. ‘The word ‘‘forever’’ in 


property is a pure fiction. The sooner it is read out of 
court the better. Because a government has once 
allowed corporations to be formed for the investment 
and use of property is no reason why they should be 
continued in existence when they cease to promote the 
public welfare. It is not only the right, but the duty, 
of the state to legislate them out of existence when it 
becomes clear that some other method of holding and 
using property will better further the well being of the 
people. The laws concerning the use of property are 
just as subject to change as those concerning the acqui- 
sition of property, and it is the duty of the state, 
through its goyernment, to have them changed when- 
ever it is evident that the good of the organism as g 
whole requires it. 

An excellent illustration of the practical application 
of this doctrine is described by General Emmons Clark 
in the July, 1891, number of the Popular Science Monthly. 
He shows, beyond question, that the average length of 
human life in New York City has been increased from 
thirty years in 1865 to forty years in 1890 by the goy- 
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ernment repudiating the principle that every man may 
use his property to support hitnself in any way he 
pleases, and itself setting the sanitary standard of the 
homes landlords must provide for their tenants and 
tenants must pay for, if they are to he allowed to live 
in them. 

4. What we have said concerning the accumulation 
and use of property, is equally true of the transfer and 
descent of property. Here also the state alone has the 
ultimate and supreme control. With it rests the final 
responsibility for seeing to it that they both are accom- 
plished in such a manner as always to keep the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of property as far as, possible in 
the hands of those who work. For there is no way of 
making property contribute to the welfare of the com- 
munity as a whole, or of its individual members, unless 
the state has the right to determine what power of 
transfer the holder shall have as between himself and 
his contemporaries and how far his acts shall control 
the use made of his property by the generations that 
follow him. All contracts, bequests, deeds of sale, 
wills and the like must therefore be subject to the au- 
thority of the state, and if made without that authority 
must be regarded as having no binding force. 

The natural right to property that comes from labor 
implies the right to the free exchange of its products, 
but there is no such undisputed right to control its de- 
scent. ‘To what extent a dead hand should be allowed 
to hold property, or a dead brain to control it, is a seri- 
ous question. It is perfectly clear that no such be- 
quests of property should stand if they plainly interfere 
with the progress of humanity. But if the state sees 
fit to grant the privilege on the ground that labor will 
be most effectually stimulated thereby, it should at 
best be an exceedingly limited privilege. For no man 
can possibly foresee what will be the need of all com- 
ing generations, and thus he can not in any sense pos- 
sess a right to say what disposition shall be made of 
what was once his property to supply that need. 

The superstitious reverence that many still have for 
the dead hand and brain would disappear in the light of 
a true conception of the sacredness of contracts. Living 
beings alone can make contracts; a dead person can 
not make a contract with a live one, or a live person 
with a dead one. A father can not make a binding 
contract for his own children even after a certain 
period. Honor and reverence are due to all the wor- 
thy who have preceded us, but these things can never 
rightly be made a matter of contract. The wealth of 
the past would be of comparatively little value to us if 
we did not constantly renew it. There can be no moral 
obligation, therefore, upon the state to have property 
descend exactly as the fathers desire. The wealth of 
any generation is to be used pre-eminently for the good 
of that generation, to supply present needs, to establish 
and maintain the ideas of the present, not to keep 
alive and extend the exploded notions of the past. 
Many of the conditions attached to bequests under our 
present system are frequently ‘‘ more honored in the 
breach than in the observance.’’ Clauses in wills are 
often justly declared null and void by the courts be- 
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cause they require the legatee to do something that is 
counter to ‘public policy.’’ The state acting, of 
course, through its government, has not only the right 
but the duty to assume full control of the bequests and 
legacies of any institution—charitable, educational or 
religious—that is supporting practices or promulgating 
doctrines that are injurious to the public good, and de- 
vote them to some other purpose that meets the needs 
of the present and advances the civilization of man. 

Under our present conditions an inheritance tax, 
righteously administered, may reasonably be expected 
to afford us a measure of relief. The state should 
never do anything to deaden the enterprise of its citi- 
zens, but should encourage in every way the discovery 
of new and easier methods of providing for the needs 
both of mind and body. But when, for any reason, 
the wealth of the community has become concentrated 
into the hands of a few, injury to the public well-being 
of the most disastrous character is almost sure to fol- 
low. So great is the power that the possessors of vast 
fortunes have over the daily lives and services of great 
multitides, that when more than one-half of the prop- 
erty of the United States, with its 65,000,000 of inhab- 
itants, is owned by 100,000 men, it is certainly time to 
call the justice of our laws seriously in question. 

No tyranny is so dangerous to public life and morals 
as the tyranny of money. For there will be little vir- 
tue left in a people all of whose actions are determined 
for them by dollars and cents. 

It may reasonably be doubted, it seems to me, whether 
any human being, in the short space of three score 
years and ten, to say nothing of one score years, can 
justly acquire by his labor the control over the lives of 
his fellows represented by ten millions of dollars, or 
even by one million. At all events, one of the impera- 
tive needs of our time is an effectual check upon the 
amazingly skillful and elaborate devices now so com- 
mon, of getting possession of the property of the coun- 
try without rendering an equivalent. There is every 
reason to suppose that a limit upon the power of in- 
heritance will be such a check. The government, be- 
ing finite, may often be unable to discover to what 
extent an individual has brought under his control the 
property of the country. At his death this is far less 
difficult. If the courts were empowered to assess and 
collect an inheritance tax, graduated in amount accord- 
ing to the needs and conditions of the legatees, the 
evil effects of vast fortunes continuing in the hands of 
single individuals would be largely mitigated. 

We should greatly err in our conception of this mat- 
ter of a tax on large inheritances if we thought it col- 
lided with all inheritance. It is only an attempt to 
discriminate between just inheritance and unjust. 
There is nothing in this position that needs to antag- 
onize the views so well expressed by Charles Comte, 
who, in combatting the extreme opinion of some of 
his contemporaries on this subject, that no inheritance 
is justifiable, says: ‘‘ If I wished to refute the errors, 
borrowed from the Abbe Roynal, concerning the right 
of children to enjoy the goods left by their parents 
when dying, I could not help calling attention to the 


fact that the family spirit is one of the principal causes 
of the production and preservation of wealth; that a 
man, to insure his children a living, performs labor 
and undergoes privations to which no other considera- 
tion would induce him to submit. I would point out 
to my readers that if the wealth of a man were not to 
pass to his descendants, he could derive scarcely any 
real advantage from his property, even during his life- 
time. I would show to them, finally, that a nation in 
which children were excluded from succeeding to their 
parents would, in a very few years, fall a great deal 
lower than the inhabitants of Egypt under the domin- 
ation of the Mamelukes, or the Greeks under the dom- 
ination of the Turks."’ 

We may give full consideration to these views, and 
still hold that under certain conditions a limitation 
should be put upon the inheritance of these ‘‘goods,"’ 
and that the case of vast fortunes is one of these con- 
ditions. In the United States the laws of the several 
states, in almost every instance, already forbid the 
willing of property beyond two generations. Still 
greater limitations under the present circumstances 
would undoubtedly impede the development of a plu- 
tocracy and conserve the general good. An inherit- 
ance tax of a high per cent. on all sums over a certain 
maximum descending to a single individual, and of a 
gradually diminishing per cent. on all sums down to a 
certain minimum, as the circumstances and needs of 
the legatees shall warrant, would, in all probability, 
do much toward mitigating the gross injustice in the 
distribution of property, nowhere more strikingly and 
painfully apparent than in those countries where wealth 
most abounds. For, as Professor Fawcett so truth- 
fully expresses it, ‘‘every workman must be constantly 
reminded of the fact that while numbers are unable to 
obtain a sufficiency of the necessaries of life, others have 
so much superfluous wealth that they are able to squan- 
der it in useless and mischievous luxuries, and never 
devote themselves to one hour’s useful employment." 

After all I have said on this subject of property, I 
have to admit that there is nothing new about these 
doctrines, for they are as old as history itself and were 
as clear to the mind of the writer of Genesis as they 
could be to any mind of to-day. The fact is that the 
first people to discover and to proclaim to the world 
the true conception of the origin and nature of the 
right to property were the ancient Hebrews. From the 
first of Genesis to Revelation the ground of the owner- 
ship of property is always labor, and the order of 
ownership is always, first, God, then the race and then 
the individual. Neither Moses nor Jesus ever put the 
individual before the race, or in any way called this 
order in question. That ** The earth is the Lord's and 
the fullness thereof,’’ for the reason that ‘‘ In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth’’ was 
the standing point of all Hebrew thought, and their 
next great central idea was that the first pair who were 
the first representatives of the race and historically the 
first state, being children of God and endowed with 
divine powers, got their right to the possession of the 
earth and its contents by obedience to the divine com- 
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mand to ‘subdue it: and have dominion over the fish 
of the sea and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth.”’ Individual 
ownership they always regarded as secondary to race 
ownership, the only absolute earthly authority over 
things being the community as a whole, to which indi 
vidual authority and power were always subordinate. 
I do not wish to express any opinion as to how these 
conceptions of property were originally obtained, but 
I do wish to insist upon it that in the light of a sound 
philosophy they are more than justified. Only from 
the true conception of the state as a brotherhood can 
we derive a true conception of the rights and duties of 
cach member of that brotherhood. Only from the 
conception of property as ultimately owned and con- 
trolled by the state can we come to a true conception 
of the property right of each citizen of the state. 
Every man should be taught to have a reverence for 
property, but it should not be a superstitious or irra- 
tional reverence. If his notion of the right to the pos- 
session and use of property harmonizes with the bibli- 
cal conception, it harmonizes with the best economic 
philosophy and the highest interests of man, Because 
a thing is old is no good reason, as some seem to sup- 
pose, for calling it in question or ignoring its existence 
altogether. ‘The only fitting watch-word for the treat- 
ment of property, especially in our present distress, is 
‘* back to Moses, back to Christ.’’ Any religious or- 
ganization, whatever its other excellencies may be, has 
certainly ceased to be Christian if it does not proclaim 
far and wide these doctrines of property and do all in 
its power to have them recognized and followed. ‘The 
Pope's encyclical on the labor question shows that one 
body at least is not dead to the issues of the present. 
Let others follow. 


—— -~-—® e-~- - 


Daily Experience of a Coal Miner. 
BY J. A. CRAWFORD. 

The daily experience consequent upon following al- 
most every avocation, trade or calling, has often been 
made the central theme of the writer’s essay, the ora- 
tor’s oration and the poet's song; but among them all 
we do not remember having read or heard essay, ora- 
tion or song intended to perpetuate the happy (?) mem- 
ory of the beautiful (?) ‘lights and shadows’’ attend- 
ing the daily toil of the coal miner; but believing the 
environments of the miner's daily life worthy a place 
in industrial literature, we will give a day's routine, 
illustrative of all other working days, from the stand- 
point of practical experience. 

Very early in the morning, before the day dawneth, 
the coal miner ariseth from his warm couch, and hast- 
ily peeleth off the comfortable night garments in which 
he reposeth; he tackleth a huge, foul-smelling pile of 
aged garments, worn to tatters, which giveth off the 
aroma of burned lard oil, black damps and powder 
smoke, and deliberately proceeds therewith to clothe 
his shivering, shaking, quaking, freezing body. These 
aged habiliments, cold and repressive, feel to the touch 
as feeleth the scaly hide of a specimen of the tradi- 
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tional serpent who beguiled our great grandmother 
Eve, in the historical garden of Eden. ‘Then he hast- 
ily devoureth his morning provender, and as a finality 
in preparation he arrayeth his pedal extremities in 
course, heavy cowhide hobnail shoes, and coyereth his 
intellectual repository with a billess cap, supporting 
on its front a spluttering, long-snouted, hooked-handled 
dumpy, oil-besmeared tin lamp, which giveth a light 
like unto the business end of a lightning-bug on a 
summer evening. Then he wrappeth his hearing flaps 
in an ancient, dirt begrimed rag, and wendeth his way 
toward the yawning hole in the ground called a coal 
pit, wishing at each successive weary step that he had 
heen born rich instead of beautiful. 

When he reacheth the shop presided over by adigni- 
fied blacksmith, he hangeth a number of picks in the 
crook of his elbow, sticketh a burning match to the 
nozzle of his insignificant lamp and descendeth into 
the bowels of the earth by a wonderful gyratory, wind- 
ing, turning and twisting, forward and advance and 
double-back action movement down the classical 
**manway,’’ and landeth into a majestic lake of pit- 
water, coal dust, fire clay and old mule tracks, stirred 
up and blended into a superb loblolly, about the con- 
sistency of jelly floating on the surface of a simmer- 
ing pot full of pigs’ feet. ‘The miner now ducketh his 
cranium like unto a goat preparing to butt a new can- 
didate of a secret society into the middle of the first 
degree of the order, then taketh a dog-trot down the 
darkling entry, whose darkness resembleth the foul- 
smelling blackness of the plutonic regions. He troteth 
but a few short trots when he jameth his knowledge 
box against the soft end of a protruding ‘ nigger- 
head"’ with such a mighty jam that each individual 
toe nail incased in the hob-nailed shoes riseth up in 
wrath to protest against the grievous injury. 

When he reacheth the ‘‘ working-face’’ he peeleth 
off the major part of his beautiful garments, layeth 
strong hold of a pick-handle, and begineth his easy, 
pleasing work. He valorously attacks and vigorousl) 
belabors the ‘‘ solid face ’’ to worry ina “ yard of nick- 
ing,’’ to give his powder a ‘‘loose end.’’ He findeth an 
immense sulphur, and with a mighty, strong and long 
pounding he beateth it out with a heavy sledge. Soon 
a monster ‘‘slip’’ slowly develops its unholy head in 
the back depths of the ‘‘ cut.’’ It must be broken. He 
seizes a drilling machine, gets ‘‘ the lay of the land,”’ 
and proceedeth to bore a hole wherein to chamber 
blasting powder to blast the blasted thing out. He lay- 
eth hold of the crank of the driller, and as the small 
boy turneth the old-time grindstone to grind the family 
axe, he turneth on and on until the far-reaching 
‘*hole’’ is finished. Then he wadeth up a large wad 
of powder in a lengthy hole made of brown paper, 
which beareth a wonderful likeness unto a long 
straightened out link of sausage, and ‘‘ charges’ the 
hole therewith and tampeth it in place over ‘the 
needle ’’ with dampened slack, withdraws the needle 
and seteth the charge on fire with a sizzling patent 
squib, and—the blast roareth muchly with a mighty 
roaring and the work is done, resulting in tearing out 
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one ton of sulphur, three tons of ** slip,’’ and two tons 
of coal. The sulphur and ‘slip’? he tosseth back into 
‘the gob’’ with a broad-billed, flat-backed shovel, to 
rest in peace until Gabriel blows his horn. The two 
ons of coal he loadeth into four-wheeled dumpy coal 
cars at forty cents per ton, “gross weight.’’ Verily, 
verily it produceth an immense amount of the ‘* root 
of all evil.” 

Again the miner crawleth into his aristocratic rai- 
ment, damp with the dews of the pit, layeth his picks 
in the angle of his arm, and starteth for the ‘‘ top.’’ 
He butteth with a mighty butting the same ‘ nigger- 
head’? he butted in the morning,” wadeth the self- 
same lake, swalloweth three cubic yards of powder 
smoke, then bores his tedious way up the double and 
twisted back action manway up to God's free air and 
light. With tired feet ‘‘ he homeward plods his way,"’ 
to dive down into a washing-tub half full of a villian- 
ous compound composed of hard water, concentrated 
lye and rosin soap, wherewith to cleanse his coal-dust- 
soiled, grease-bedewed physiognomy, until the outer 
cuticle is raised in shining scales, as many, as glisten- 
ing and as beautiful as are the scales which beautify 
alligator gar. When he 


’ 


and adorn the ‘tArkansaw ’ 
is made presentable, his tramp-like vestments laid 
away, he seeks the bosom of his family to devour his 
stipend of bacon and beans—to enjoy the early hours 
of an evening musing over the great blessings vouch- 
safed to coal miners by the grand and sublime Me- 
Kinley bill, and trying to figure out how long he will 
have to toil at eighty cents per day and three days per 
week, less ‘‘ pit expenses,’? before he is able to pur- 
chase a brown stone mansion on Fifth avenue; or, per- 
chance he diveth down into the hidden mysteries and 
sublimely truthful beauties of the metropolitan blanket- 
sheet newspaper, to hunt out and press to his cold, 
dust-filled bosom the oft repeated and truthful (?) state- 
ment that ‘the coal miner has the happiest time, the 


easiest work and best pay on earth.’ 
—» o—- 


‘tebe Chant. 
MIRIAM WHEELER. 


Here, too, as in the old and outworn country, 
Herded together, tier on tier, men live, 

Though all around the great land, sweet and fertile, 
Would give them liberty, for which they grieve 


CHORUS: * 
Yet take heart, lads, unite, 
Join your hands for the fight, 
Scare away shades of night 
With brotherhood and light. 


Here, too, as in the sweat shops of foul Europe, 
Labor works fettered for a mean reward ; 
While Capital, with army and policeman, 
O'’er its stolen treasure stand on guard. 
CHORUS. 
Here, too, as o’er the seas in squalid England, 
The homes are poor and dark, the rent is high, 
While usurers are squandering gains ill gotten, 
And far from nature babes and mothers die 
CHORUS. 
Ilere, too, as far away in foggy England, 
Labor is hoodwinked by a boodle press ; 
It does not sternly thrust aside its falsehood 
And cry for justice, nothing more or less 
CHORUS. 
Here, too, as in the beating heart of England, 
We hail the advent of a glorious dawn, 
In the fearless ‘love of comrades" brave and manly, 
See the promise of a brighter day is born. 


CHORUS. 





Labor Movement and 


Correspondence on all phases of the 
the Labor Question is" invited. Correspondents will please 


write on one side only of their paper 
The editor is Nor responsible for the views of contributors 
or correspondence, 


THE following appears as per request of the New 
York Stereotypers’ Union No. 

Zo Organized Labor of the United States and Canada, 
greeting : 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted 
at a regular meeting of Stereotypers’ Union No. 1, held 
at New York City on Thursday, December 27, 1894 : 

WHEREAS, Notwithstanding repeated and strenuous 
= upon the part of New York Ste reotypers’ Union 
No. 1, and Amalgamated Pressmen's Union No. 16, the 
mz tte ewe of the New York 7riéune arrogantly re- 
fuses to recognize the jurisdiction of the International 
Typographical Union of North America and the equit- 
able claims advanced by the American Federation of 
Labor, asserting the autonomy of trades and the sov- 
ereignty of national and international trades unions, 
and denies to organized trades unions the privilege of 
negotiation ; 

Resolved, That New York Stereotypers’ Union No. 1 
herewith proclaims the New York 7+iéune to be a non- 
union paper and an enemy of honorable and organized 
labor, and warns all honest men against its sycophan- 
tic and false pretenses of good will to and protection of 
American labor ; and, 

Resolved, That New York Stereotypers’ Union No. 1 
calls upon the American Federation of Labor and the 
International Typographical Union of North America, 
in the name of its fealty to those organizations, and its 
rights and prerogatives as an integral part thereof, to 
endorse its action, and through their machinery of or- 
ganizations and official journals, give to these resolu- 
tions the widest publicity. 

J. G. DERFLINGER, C. S. ROBERTs, 

Financial Secretary President 
o~--. 

Miss BELLE PIERSON SPRINGER will have an article on “Wo- 
man's Labor" in the April number of the Del. acator, a fashion 
paper published in New York 


THE International Typographical Union is agitating for label 
laws, or amendments intended to promote the efficiency of ex 
isting laws, in the States of Minnesota, Tennessee, Illinois 
Pennsylvania, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Wis 
consin and Michigan. It is hoped that those of our readers who 
can be of any assistance by introducing resolutions in their 
unions or writing letters to their representatives, will avail 
themselves of this opportunity. The label is rapidly developing 
into a most potent factor with those trades that can use it 


THE printed report of the discussiou on the political program 
did not arrive at headquarters from New York until February 
12, hence the delay in filling orders. There a few inaccuracies 
noticed, which it is necessary to correct. Op the last page the 
final motiou reads, “that the whole matter be definitely post 
poned,” should read, “indefinitely postponed.” The title page 
reads, “A Verbatam Report,” mixing the Latin a trifle, On 
page 4s a delegate is made to say, “and until they stand on us 
with those celebrated Irish 27 mules bodies they will be unable 
to arrive at the top,” should read * 27-mile boots.” 
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Vou, I. 


AFTER reading the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST pass it to a friend. 


The following has been received : 

CHICAGO, February 14, 1595. 
To the Officers and Members af the A. F. of 1 

GENTLEMEN—At a regular meeting of the Lake Sea- 
men's Union a vote of thanks was extended to you for 
the noble response you have made to the call for help 
regarding the many bills now before congress in behalf 
of seamen, and for the appointment of the committec 
to act in their interests at Washington. 

I, therefore, on behalf of the Lake Seamen, extend 
this vote of appreciation of your valuable services ex- 
tended to their cause. Your fraternally, 

THos. J. ELDERKIN, 
Secy of Lake Seamen's Union 


OUR OFFICIAL POLICY. 

MvCH speculation has been indulged in by 
the press, and great anxiety evidenced by a 
few of the real friends and many more of the 
alleged friends of the American Federation of 
labor, because they have not learned what my 
official policy will be. 

While I recognize that it requires no dia- 
gram, or even a declaration, to convince those 
who know me, either personally or by reputa- 
tion, that a proper official course will be pur- 
sued, yet, to quiet the fears of honest but 
uninformed friends of the trade union move- 
ment, and to satisfy the doubting Thomases 
and a speculative press, as to whether I am, as 
they allege, too conservative or too radical ; 
too much or too little of a trade unionist ; too 
ultra or too indifferent as a political reformer, I 
feel that my position should be made clear and 
comprehensive, hence this statement. 

In my official relations with affiliated unions, 
I shall be guided by the constitutional provis 
ions of the American Federation of Labor, and 
in all important cases not covered by constitu- 
tional provisions, will be governed by my own 
judgment and the directing advice of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

The work assigned me by the annual conven 
tion, whether meeting my conception of good 
or bad policy, will be performed as faithfully as 
my abilities and time permit of. Personal likes 
or dislikes will not be allowed to interfere either 
with the provisions of the constitution or a con- 
vention's decree. 

As the executive of the organization, and as 
a trade unionist, I shall aim to promote the in- 
terests of the American Federation of Labor 
along the lines of the objects as set forth in 
sections 1, 2, 3, 4, of Article II, of its consti- 
tution, and by the auxiliary methods, adopted 
by the Denver convention, for obtaining such 
political economic reforms as are needed to 
ameliorate the wage-worker’s condition in life. 

Joun MCBRIDE. 





THE CAUSE OF DELAY. 

‘THE late appearance of this issue of the FED 
ERATIONIST is due to the moving of the A. F. 
of L.. headquarters from New York to India 
napolis, and the further delay occasioned by 
the making of a contract for its publication, 
and in securing the needed type. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


LABOR organizations are always subject to 
attack from the capitalistic press, vet in spite of 
this, and the fact that they have been de- 
nounced as no other institutions have ever 
been, the combinations of laboring men seem 
to thrive and grow more powerful from day to 
day under such opposition. 

This evidence of vitality is attributable to the 
fact that labor organizations are a genuine pro- 
duct of the social needs of our people, and are 
not only indispensible as a protest against so- 
cial wrongs, but as a necessity to guard the 
wage-workers from such injury as springs from 
the misadministration of industrial govern- 
ment. 

Labor organizations have been and still are 
instruments of progress, and through their 
agencies workingmen have gained and will con- 
tinue gaining material advantages. 

Labor organizations and their teachings have 
developed powerful sympathies among work- 
ingmen and taught them the lesson of self-sac- 
rifice and the value of concerted action as a 
means of promoting their géneral good. 

Labor organizations have given to wage- 
workers a better opportunity of knowing each 
other, of exchanging views and opinions, and 
allowed them to acquire in this way a knowl- 
edge of measures and conditions which tend to 
either oppress or ameliorate. 

Labor organizations have, by their teaching 
and practices, infused our workingmen with a 
spirit of independence and self-respect that au- 
gurs well for the future of wage toilers under a 
popular form of government such as we have 
in this country ; they have brought from ob- 
scure places and forced to the front rank of 
public teachers many of the best men in the 
country, men whose ascendency in the social 
and political scale was but in keeping with their 
qualities, and whose services are at all times 
desirable in the interests of society and good 
government. 

Labor organizations, when operating under 
good laws and with a well disciplined member- 
ship, not only promote the interests of work- 
ingmen and women by lightening their daily 
tasks and increasing their reward in dollars and 
cents, but by reducing and uniforming their 
hours of toil. 

Labor organizations are the safeguards which 
stand between legitimate business enterprises 
and the speculative schemes of unscrupulous 
capitalists who are continually engaged in a 
guerrilla warfare against honest trade and hon- 
est tradesmen. 

Labor organizations have nothing to gain by 
crippling business enterprises or inflicting in 
jury upon honest capital, but they have a right 
to insist upon workingmen and women being 


paid a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work ; 
they have a right to insist upon courteous and 
gentlemanly treatment from employers and to 
see that members of the organizations in no 
way abuse employers’ rights or interfere with 
their prerogatives. 

Labor organizations have not always been 
free from fault in the past, neither are they at 
present, but while this is true the good which 
they have accomplished by far overshadows the 
mistakes made or blunders committed. 

The great fault of labor organizations in the 
past and at present is that they have wrestled 
and are still wrestling with effects instead of 
striking for the abolition of the cause which 
leads to wrong-doing and oppression. 

Labor organizations, however, are fast real- 
izing the necessity of a closer affiliation and 
heartier co-operation with each other ; they are 
beginning to understand that it is simply a 
manifestation of imbecility and cowardice to be 
continually whining about the oppression suf- 
fered from money and monopoly when the 
power to crush it is within their reach and they 
have only to stretch forth the hand of united 
labor to strangle the viper. 

Labor organizations have a grand mission to 
perform, and their every effort to better indus- 
trial government and ameliorate social condi- 
tions should be encouraged by all men who de- 
sire to see the government grow strong and our 
people prosperous and happy. 





BAD GOVERNMENTAL MANAGEMENT. 


WHAT a sad commentary upon our system of 
government is presented in the pen pictures, 
drawn by the writers for the daily press, of the 
impoverished and wretched condition of our 
citizen laborers, whose heart-rending appeal for 
bread, clothing and shelter is heard across that 
broad stretch of land intervening between the 
rich coal fields of the Hocking Valley in Ohio, 
and the farm lands of the State of Nebraska. 

While the poor of our cities, and upon the 
farms, are freezing -for the want of coal, the 
coal miners are idle and hungry because there 
is no demand (?) for coal. The farmers in 
many places are using corn for fuel, and be- 
cause of its cheapness, are profitably feeding 
wheat to their hogs, while workingmen and 
women are idle, and, too poor to buy wheat or 
corn, must go hungry for the want of it, or 
secure it through charitable contributions 

A bounteous nature has supplied this land 
with everything required to satisfy the needs 
of our people, but the grasping greed of some 
men, and the ignorance or criminal indifference 
of many more, has builded up a system of pro- 
duction and distribution that is rapidly divid- 
ing our people into two classes, the one ex- 
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tremely rich and the other miserably poor; the 
first powerful, tyrannical and exacting, the sec- 
ond powerless and defenseless, because of that 
submissiveness born of hopelessness. 


THE PEOPLE’S INTERESTS THREAT- 
ENED. 


Money is the medium by which the various 
products of our country are exchanged among 
the people, hence upon a proper financial pol 
icy, a currency safe, sound and flexible, we 
must depend largely for an equitable distribu 
tion. That the present financial system of the 
government is neither safe, sound or satisfac- 
tory wes demonstrated by the late financial 
stringency, and is now evidenced by the indus 
trial and social distress of our peonle. 

By paralleling the industrial and financial 
history of the world, we are forcibly reminded 
of the truism, ‘‘ that scarce money makes dear 
money, and dear money makes cheap men,”’ 
while it fattens and fills the coffers of the usurer 
and money changer. Is it any wonder that the 
wage workers find cause for alarm in the rapid 
aud unprecedented increase in the interest-bear 
ing bonded indebtedness of our country in time 
of peace, particularly when upon their should 
ers rests the burden of paying the interest and 
liquidating the debt ? 

When J. S. Coxey asked congress to issue 
$500,000,000 in non-interest bearing bonds the 
capitalists and capitalistic press denominated 
him a wild, visionary crank, but when Presi 
dent Cleveland, in his late message to congress, 
asked for and insisted upon an issue of $500, 
000,000 gold interest-bearing bonds, the monied 
interests of the country applauded his work, 
and unless congress repeals the law which al- 
lows the issue of bonds, the president, appar- 
ently without further action on the part of 
congress, will issue bonds to an amount equal 
to that which he asked congress to authorize. 
The president has ignored the repeated protests 
of wage earners, and the indifference, neglect 
or imbecility of congress permits the jeopardiz- 
ing of the people’s interests, through the efforts 
of Cleveland and his followers to establish the 
gold standard of value. 


THE BROOKLYN STRIKE. 

By reason of special privileges enjoyed by 
corporations, they have grown powerful and 
arrogant to a degree which has warranted them 
in defying the laws and law-making power that 
created and fostered them. 

The strike of surface street railway employes 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., furnishes a fair illustration 
of a corporation's disregard for the provisions 
of statutory law, as well as their indifference to 
the terms of the franchise which thev received 
from the city of Brooklyn. 


Had the street railway companies, prior to 
the strike, recognized and complied with the 
state law, which limits a day’s work to ten 
hours, there would have been no strike on the 
part of their employes, and the people of that 
city would not have been inconvenienced, nor 
the business interests have suffered loss. 

Had the street railway companies lived up to 
the terms of their municipal franchise, whicii 
provides for a continuous operation of their 
lines, they would either have been compelled te 
forfeit their charter or yield to the demands of 
their employes. 

If the New York state authorities had been 
as earnest and as energetic in efforts to compel 
these corporations to comply with the state 
law, as they were in aiding and abetting the 
law-breaking corporations to force employes 
into a position which required them to ignore 
the law's provisions for a ten-hour work day, 
there would have been no strike. 

The strikers may not have succeeded in get- 
ting what they wanted and what they were 
entitled to, but their effort will result in good, 
not only to labor, but to the people in general, 
because the people, as a result of the strike, are 
enabled to more clearly comprehend the evils 
connected with such private monopolies as that 
enjoyed by the Brooklyn street railway com 
panies, whose rights are secured, while compe- 
tition is limited only to employes, a defect so 
glaring that it exposes and condemns corpora- 
tion methods, which know no law but expedi- 
ency, and no wage limit but the starvation line. 
While organized labor can not hope at all times 
to wage a successful warfare for justice, when 
there is opposed to them the great army of un- 
organized men, and corporation employers sup- 
ported by national and state executive, judicial 
and military forces, yet strikes like that of the 
Brooklyn street railway employes furnish such 
an instructive object lesson to our people that 
it hastens the time when we shall have munici- 
pal governments in the form of a collective 
ownership by the people, of street railway, 
water, gas and electric plants. Then, and 
then only, can we put an end to the obstinacy 
and greed of private corporations, do away 
with the services of militia, raise wages above 
the starvation line, and protect person and prop- 
erty in all their rights within a municipality. 





AN expert stenographer reported the speeches 
of the delegates to the Denver Convention up- 
on the political programme. The Executive 
Council has authorized that these speeches be 
printed in pamphlet form and sold. They will 
he sold at the rate of ten cents per copy or nine 
dollars per hundred, postage and expressage 
prepaid. The printed official proceedings of 
the Denver Convention are also ready for dis 
tribution at the same price. 
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POLITICAL DECLARATIONS OF TILE A. FF. OF TL 
ADOPTED AT DENVER, COL 

1. Compulsory education 

2. Direct legislation, through the initiative and the referen- 
dum 

A legal eight-hour workday 
}. Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine and home 
Liability of employers for injury to health, body or life 

6. The abolition of contract system in all public work 

7. The abolition of the sweating system 

8. The municipal ownership of street cars and gas and elec 
tric plants for public distribution of light, heat and power. 

9. The nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, railroads 
and mines. 

10. The abolition of the monopoly system of land holding, 
and substituting therefor a title of occupancy and use only 

11. Repeal all conspiracy and penal laws, affecting seamen 
and other workmen, incorporated in the federal and State laws 
of the United States 

12, Theabolition of the monopoly privilege of issuing money 
and substituting therefor a system of direct issuance to and by 
the people 


HOW TO FORM A TRADE UNION OR A FEDERAL, 
LABOR UNION. 

First—Unions may be formed of persons working at any 
trade or calling, or they may be composed of persons working 
at different or varied callings. The latter are called ‘ Federal 
Labor Unions,"’ and are of infinite value in such places where 
there are too few persons employed to form separate unions of 
each trade. 

Second—Any person who desires to organize a Union of any 
trade will, by application to this office, be informed of the ad 
dress of the chief officer of that trade; but should there be no 
general Union of that trade or calling, or should it be the inten- 
tion to form a Federal Labor Union, he will be furnished with 
all necessary documents aud information free of charge. 

Third—Any seven wage-workers of one trade of good char- 
acter, and favorable to trade unions, and not members of any 
body affiliated with this Federation, who will subscribe to this 
Constitution, shall have the power to form a local body, to be 
known as a “ Federal Labor Union,’ and they shall hold regu- 
lar meetings for the purpose of strengthening and advancing 
the Trades Union movement, and shall have the power to make 
their own rules in conformity with this Constitution, and shall 
be granted a local certificate by the President of this Federa- 
tion, provided the request for a certificate be endorsed by the near- 
est Local or National Trades Union officials connected with this 
Federation 

Fourth—To organize: Call a meeting and read the printed 
appeal (furnished on application), also these instructions, Pro- 
ceed at once to elect officers. Apply to the President of the 
American Federation of Labor for a Certificate of Affiliation and 
enclose $5.00 for the necessary fee, which will be returned, in 
full, if the application be refused. Send the fee by Postoffice 
Money Order. Send also a list of names and residences of the 
seven Charter Members of your Union. 

Fifth—With the Certificate of Affiliation a full working outfit 
for the new Union will be furnished, entitling its members to 
all the rights and privileges, and the Union to a voice and vote 
in the Annual Conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Sixth—Every Union has full charge of its own funds, and is 
only required to pay to the Secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor a per capita tax of one cent per month per mem- 
her in good standing 


a7) 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 
New YorK, January !-3, 1595 

Present: John W. McBride, President; P. J. McGuire, First 
Vice-President; James Duncan, Second Vice-President; T. J 
Kiderkin, Fourth Vice-President; John B. Lennon, Treasurer 
\ug. McCraith, Secretary 

Installation of officers 

Reading of the minutes. Approved 

Preliminary matters disposed of 

Expense of Committee on seamen’'s bills, at Washingtow 
defined and appropriated 

Disagreement existing in Brotherhood of Painters and Dec- 
orators discussed at length. J. ‘I. Elliott and J. W. McKinney 
rival secretaries present, and depositions taken, 

Resolved, ‘That in the case of the dispute existing within the 
Brotherhood of Painters, the Executive Council of the A. F. of 
1.. is desirous of securing a settlement of the difficulty, but so 
long as both sides to the controversy havé not agreed to abidk« 
by such decision as we might at this time render; therefore, 

Kesolved. ‘That we request of both sides to the controversy 
an agreement to permit the President of the A, F. of L,, after 
consultation with both parties, to draft a plan of settle ment, to 
be submitted to a referendum vote of all unions in good stand 
ing at the time of the Buffalo convention, such vote to be bind 
ing and final; the vote to be returned to the Secretary of the 
A. F. of I,. on or before March 15, 1895. 

“x That the Secretary is hereby instructed to notify 
Mr. J. T. Elliott to withhold payment of further per capita tax 
until the matter is disposed of 


Adopted. 

Tin and Sheet-Iron Workers’ disagreement. Keport of Com 
mittee thereon, submitted to Denver Convention, adopted 

Commission of advertising solicitor ordered paid. 

Amalgamated Carpenters’ complaint vs, United Brotherhood 
Deferred until next meeting. 

President and Secretary empowered to make arrangements 
financial and otherwise, for clerical services. 

The securing of headquarters was referred to President and 
Secretary 

Mr. Elderkin made statement in reference to the Debs case 
and thought we should render aid at once. Moved that we do- 
nate $250, and issue an appeal to affiliated bodies, Carried 

In the matter of the Tarzewell miners undergoing imprison- 
ment, moved to appropriate $100, Carried. 

Appeal of Musicians’ Protective Union, of Baltimore, from 
decision of last Executive Council in revoking charter, De- 
cision sustained, 

‘To engross testimonials to retiring officers and Messrs, Burns 
and Holmes. Referred to President 

Lasters’ Union request, asking for legislation preventing 
employers from hiring persons who have resided here less than 
a year, in case of trouble. Referred to next meeting. 

President and Secretary instructed to request Secretary of 
War to remove Columbia river fish traps. 

Application for permission to publish souvenir for New York 
convention read. That we adhere to resolution of last year 
(Chicago), prohibiting publication. Carried 

To retain agent of FepERATIONIST. Referred to President, 

brewers No. 18, of Chicago, Referred to Mr. Elderkin for 
investigation and settlement, he to report to the Council later on 

Illinois State Federation protest. Referred to next meeting 

Werner boycott referred to President and Secretary ; if they 
fail to settle boycott to be placed. 

To secure reduced rates for de legates to next convention, 
Referred to next meeting. 

Columbia River Fisherman's Label indorsed 

Bicycle boycott. Referred to officers, 

To publish unfair products and publications. Referred to 
Secretary. 

Cigarmakers’ boycott (Yocum's). Voted to investigate and 
endorse if not settled. 

Label cloaks and suits endorsed 

Bouve-Crawford shoe boycott ; re-endorsed. 

Armour Packing Company boycott; Secretary instructed to 
act in accordance with convention vote. 

Denver Tabor Opera House; previously acted upon at Chicago. 

Uniform label. Unfavorably by convention. Concurred. 

Lantern views of labels and lectures. Referred to next 
meeting, 
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Brewers, Allegheny county. Referred to Secretary to cu! 
respond 

Boycott on Boston Pilot, Republic, Arena, endorsed if not 
corrected 

Strike Commissioners report recommendations Referred 
to President and Secretary 

Accounts audited ; adopted 

Moved, that the officers be instructed to take the necessary 
steps to carry out the wishes of the Denver Convention, as ex 
pressed in Resolution No. 42, relating to freedom of land. Car 
ried 

Voted to write Granite Cutters to again affiliate. 

Compulsory education (p. 13, Minutes), that the President he 
instructed to send copy to Congressman Blair. Carried. 

Resolution 68, sixth day proceedings: Affiliation of building 
trades in New York favorably passed upon at Denver and re 
ferred, 

Mr. Cooper was admitted, and asked the assistance of the 
Council to bring about harmony in this branch of labor 

Moved, that the President and Secretary notify national 
building trade organizations, affiliated with us, of action at Den 
ver, requesting them to comply. Carried 

To form a coremakers’ international organization ( Resolu 
tion 45), referred to President 

Louisville Trade and Labor Assembly dispute. Referred to 
Vresident, with instructions to repair thither if necessary. 

Resolution (sixth day, p. 25) in regard to organizers. R« 
ferred to President 

Resolution 34 (p. to, sixth day), referred to President 

Resolution 99 (p. to-11, sixth day). Referred to Secretary 

Dempsey and Beatty pardon; referred to President Garland 
of the Amalgamated [ron and Steel Workers, he to make re« 
ommendation. 

Padrone system ; referred to next meeting 

Protest against issuing of bonds; to forward resolutions ac 
cordingly. 

Resolution Sr (p. 17), penalty in contempt cases. Referred 
to President, 

Memorial in regard to Union and Central Pacific railways 
Voted to send marked copies to congressmen enumerated. 

Resolution on protecting labels (p. 31, seventh day). Re 
ferred to Secretary. 

Petition of Carl Sahm Club, 5455, desiring reinstatement 
Moved, that Secretary be instructed to return per capita tax 
and that we endorse action of officers. Carried 


Adjourned 
AUG. MCCRAITH, Secretary. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by the 
following firms, Labor papers please copy : 

S. OTTENBERG & BROS.’ CIGARS. 

BOUVE-CRAWFORD & CO'S SHOES. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

JACKSON BREWERY, LAGER BEER. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO’S CARRIAGES & WAGONS. 
ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER 
PRAY, SMALL, & CO., SHOES. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT CO'S BISCUITS. 

MEYER, JONASSEN & CO., CLOAKS. 

BICYCLE WHEEL WORKS’ BICYCLES. 

WESTERN WHEEL BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, ILI, BICY- 

CLES. 

RAND-McNALLY PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO. 
WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., FLOUR, MINNEAPOLIS 
SCHOOL SEAT CO., FURNITURE, GRAND RAPIDS 
PFAFF BREWING CO., BOSTON. 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

GLENDALE FABRIC CO., EAST HAMPTON, MASS 
HOPEDALE MFG. CO., HOPEDALE, MASS. 

A. F. SMITH, SHOES, LYNN, MASS. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

WERNER PRINTING CO., AKRON, 0O. 
HMAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS. 

DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, CHICAGO g 
MESKER BROS., ST. LOUIS. 

CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO 
HACKETT, CARHART & CO., CLOTHIERS, NEW YORK, 








THE several resolutions adopted at the Denver convention 
have been issued in circular form to all subordinate locals, re 
questing action thereon. Some good ideas are presented, among 
which are: To appoint a committee on press, whose duty it 
shall be to defend trade unions from misrepresentation and to 
see that labor news is properly covered ; to form a social reform 
club similar to that which is doing so much good in New York 
City; that standing committees be appointed on direct legisla 
tion; that anti-sweating bills be presented in all State legisla 
tures; that an eight-hour law for women and children simila: 
to that of Ilinois be also presented, ete. Members are requested 
to see that this circular receives proper attention 

In the election for president at the Denver convention, Dele 
gate Weisman voted for Delegate McCraith. After the entire 
vote was cast, and shortly befor the result was announced, Mr 
Weisman changed his vote Mr. McCraith having declined. ‘The 
printed report does not so read, hence this correction 





CHICAGO LABOR NOTES 
BY P. J. MAAS 

M. H. MADDEN is reading proof on the Dispatch 

Tun Ldinois Staatszeitung pays its machine comps $22.50 pet 
week of six days, 

KMIL SIMON, the proprietor of the only German non-union 
office in this city, has died 

Anout two hundred “ boners," employed in the four largest 
packing houses, are on strike against a reduction of wages 

W. A. LAutz, for yearsa prominent member of Chicago Ty po- 
graphical Union No. 16, has engaged in the practice of law 

THE Western Newspaper Union has removed to larger quar 
ters at Washington and Union streets, and has six machines in 
operation 

THE packing houses have reduced the working hours to eight 
a day and men get $1.08 per day and girls 36 cents. What are 
they going to do with all of that money? 

THE early-closing movement of retail stores on the South and 
West Sides is being pushed vigorously. Most of the stores now 
close at 6 P, M. Wednesday and Friday nights. 

THe Old-Time Printers’ Association held its tenth annual re 
union January 13, and at the same time commemorated the 
anniversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin. 

Tue unions which seceded from the Chicago Trade and Labor 
Assembly to form a new central body, have so far failed of their 
purpose, as no organization will grant them a charter 

WILLIAM RALPH, member of Cigarmakers’ Union No. 14, has 
heen appointed representative clerk of Commissioner Meier, the 
Populist member of the Board of Election Commissioners 

Tue Chicago Musical Society, with the assistance of the The 
atrical Stage Employes, won its fight in H.g. Jacobs’ three the 
aters here, thereby preventing the closing of these houses. 

$0 MANY printers are being thrown out of employment by 
the introduction of typesetting machines here that they are 
now looking for a walking delegate, like Moses of old, to lead 
them to some promised land 

HOTEL and Restaurant Employes, Local No. 40, elected as its 
President, John Mee; Vice-President, Maurice B. Toole; Re 
cording Secretary, Edward J. Wheeler; Financial Secretary, 
Ellis Logan ; Treasurer and Business Agent, Wm. 'C. Pomeroy 

AT the semi-annual election of the Chicago Trade and Labor 
Assembly, held Sunday, January 20, the following officers were 
elected: President, V. B. Williams, printers; Vice-President, 
M. R. Grady, bricklayers; Secretary, W. M. Groves, seamen ; 
Financial Secretary, C. G, Aalburg, clothing cutters; Treasurer 
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John Schudel, bakers ; Sergeaut-at-Arms, W. 1. Howard, long- 
shoremen; Trustees, Jas. O’Connor, musicians; Elizabeth Al 
kofer, clerks; D. Harper, bricklayers 

THE Actors’ Protective Union was organized recently by Lee 
M. Hart, President of the National Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employes. About two hundred actors and actresses were pres 
ent and joined. Allan A. Hampton was elected president 

CLOTHING Cutters’ and Trimmers’ Association, Local No. 61 
U. G. W. of A., elected officers as follows: President, C. G. Aal 
borg; Vice-President, P. D. Braumann ; Business Agent, H. E 
Taylor; Financial Secretary, William Buckley ; Treasurer, M 
M. Jacobs 

MEMBERS of labor organizations, when visiting in this city, 
should not fail to visit the headquarters of the Theatrical Stage 
Employes’ Union, and a cordial invitation is extended to all 
such. If it is near meal time, President Hart will serve a course 
dinner by a stereoptican. Besidesthe museum in the small hall 


you can see Secretary Glenney in his Waterbury suit of clothes 
Hampton double his parts and play the double-headed girl 
Marsh as a jay among the Jews and freaks, or Lockwood locked 
up in a folding bed. From a spectacular standpoint, including 
the three balls over the door, these headquarters are worth going 
miles to see 

SWEDISH Typographical Union No, 247, elected the following 
officers: President, Claes Larson; Vice-President, T. Rubin 
Recording Secretary, Kric Elm; Financial Secretary, Gus. Ja 
cobson ; Treasurer, C. O. Williamson; Auditors, H. Hesselroth, 
Ernest Younggren, Claes Larson 

THE District Council of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners has elected officers as follows: President, O. EK. Wood 
bury; Vice-President, Roger A. Brannon; Secretary, W. R 
Bowes; Treasurer, Robert McCullough; Sergeant-at-Arms, 
James Booth; Finance Committee, R. L,. Hassell, James Hay 
den and E. Enborg 
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DRINK 


WACKER & BIRK 
BREWING CO.’S 


PERFECTO 
A Special Brew for Family Use. 
Made of Pure MAL7 and HOPS Only. 


WIENER EXPORT. 
ULMER, 
PERFECTO. 


CHICAGO. 


Telephone, Main 4231 





RHODE ISLAND PERKIN 


Manufacturers of 


§ HORSE SHOE Co.., 


—ynr Perkins Pattern Horse and Mule Shoes. 
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PROVIDENCE, R.I1., U.S. A. 





IPVENTIISEMENT'S 


Special Motice 








eeeeeeEach and Every Union Member in good standing 





is hereby appointed a committee of one to see that 


every retail clothier in his district. Carries a full line of 





Union Label Clothing and none other. Failure ‘to com- 


ply with such request being the loss of patronage not 


alone of all union members, but their friends as well. 





(Members, Do Dour Duty 





DEMAND 
UNION 
CLOTHING 


BUY NONE 
OTHER 
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UNION LABEL 


THE WELL-KNOWN FIRM OF 


flu chaentual’ Ce 


ADAMS AND MARKET STS....CHICAGO 
ARE THE EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF THESE GOODS 
IN THE WEST 














